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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thussday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 48 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Sooctmen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. ; ; . 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 








POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 

39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
kimself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 


The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 








LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘© Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

‘Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son ef man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EarTH 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 

MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 


cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 


“‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
en me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because 1 go 
unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

<«¢ All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

«* He will swallow up Dears in Vicrory.” Isaia’} 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling tegether in Association, er Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 








The reader wiil find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


XUM 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 

PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

*BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuapter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarprer I. Showing that Death is to he abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. CONSTITUTIONAL CuHRis- 
TianiTy. THE Bipte on MarriaGe. Pauv’s Views 
oF MarriaGe. Law or ApDULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART II.—Co.titoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 

densation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 

evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al] 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 














Postage of Books,---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Newark, N. J. 

Brooklyn, N, Y¥. Wallingford, Ct. 

Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 

HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — . 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., déc. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Four, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

Je Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
Oueida, N. Y., 1854. 


Onelfda, WN. Y. 





cna varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Turi Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &e. ; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C,. SMITH, 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 











The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, dnd plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can mak 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex® 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

I& Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

S. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Y brett seer G BAGS of convenient styles, thorough 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies’ 
Satchels, &., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 


Crystal Palaces. 


From a poem delivered before the Literary Societies of 
Hamilton College, July 25, 1854. 
BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


The Present builds its temples like the Past ! 
They spring in airy forms that flash the light 
From crystal walls. Beneath the magic dome 
Unnumbered offerings of the world are brought. 
Altars to Genius and surpassing Art— 

Altars to Labor, and and the Pure and True, 
Altars to Peace and Love, where millions meet, 
And, filled with visions of the better day, 

Blend jarring tongues in one harmonious sound 
That rises from the fane. . Surpassing shrines ! 
The Theban temples and the polished forms 

Of Grecian art—the ruins that declare 

The classic genius of the Roman age, 

The Assyrian desert, and the gorgeous fanes 
Where Brahma sits, are nothing in tbe light 

Of crystal temples, where the Present holds 

Its converse with the skies. There Genius keeps 
Her sway divine. There art in purer schools 
Than Athens knew—inspires the waiting throng 
To Jove the Beautiful. There science sheds 

Her wondrous beam, and sinks the ancient lamp 
To feeble dawn. There forms of living Power, 
The past but dreamed in Fable, clad in steel, 
Rival the deities of ancient myths. 


Temples are types. Their sacred altars stand 

Symbols of worship. Rude or finished art, 

In sculptured images, of virgin gold 

Or slimy clay, is but the thirrored form 

Of deathless spirit. Where the soul looks up 

In holy longings for the spirit birth, 

“It seeks the Beantiful in purer spheres. 
So built they temples where the clay was shaped 
By souls that clung to earth. So carved they forms 

, That symboled Beauty in the artist’s dreams; 
But Truth, unknown and hidden from his gaze, 
Concealed the brighter realm, and left the shrine 
To earth-born creeds, that on the altar die. 


So build we temples, and they greet the day 
Like piles of flashing light. The radiant twpes 
That speak the present in its truer art, 

The images are blazing Thought. The vows 
Are Brotherhood. The sacrifice is Love. 

The offerings, Peace. The inspiration, Truth, 
The power is Progress, and the triumph, Bliss. 


Yet build another in the Vale of Time! 

© Artist of the Soul, climb up the steeps 

Of Heaven’s blue dome, and bring celestial fire ! 
Drink waters at the fount that pass the throne 
Of glory infinite, and learn the song 

That angels sing. Bring down the holy strains 
In hymns immortal, that the world may hear. 

In streets where seraphs walk, and pearly gates 
Are opened wide, and where unclouded light 
Hath never need of sun, nor silver moon, 

Nor distant stars, there ransomed walk and learn 
Models of Beauty for our waiting earth. 

Then with an inspiration won on high, 

Come, build another in the Vale of Time! 

Bright as the morning let the fane arise-- 

Pure as the waters from the Eternal Throne-- 
That Earth and Heaven may see Redemption build 
Her crystul temple in the human soul. 





The Three Great Races. 
In Layard’s ‘Nineveh and its Remains’ we find 
the following interesting description of ‘the pe~ 
culiar characteristics of the three great races 
which have, at different periods, held dominion 
over the East :’ 
‘In the first place, there is the Shemite, 
whether Hebrew, Arab, or Syrian, with his 
brilliant imagination, his ready conception, and 
his repugnance to any constraint, that may af- 
fect the liberty of his person or of his intel- 
lect. He conceives naturally beautiful forms, 
whether they be embodied in his words or 
in his works; his poetry is distinguished by 
them, and they are shown even in the shape of 
his domestic utensils. This race possesses, ip 
the highest degree, what we call imagination. 
The poor and ignorant Arab, whether of the 
desert or town, moulds with clay the jars for 
his daily wants, in a form which may be traced 
in the most elegant vases of Greece or Rome ; 
and, what is no less remarkable, identical with 
that represented on monuments, raised by his 
ancestors 3000 years before. If he speaks, he 
shows a ready eloquence ; his words are glow- 
ing and apposite; his descriptions true, yet 
brilliant; his similes just. yet most fanciful. 
These high qualities seem to be innate in him ; 
he takes no pains to cultivate or to improve 
them: he knows nothing of reducing them to 
any rule, or measuring them by any standard. 
As it is with him, so it has been from time un- 
known with those who went before him : there 
has been little change—no progress. 

*‘ Look, on the other hand, at the so-called 
Indo-European races—at the Greek and Ro- 
man. They will adopt from others the most 
beautiful forms: it is doubtful whether they 
have invented any of themselves. But the 
seek the caases of that beauty ; they reduce it 
to rules by analysis and reasoning; they add 
or take away—improve that which they have 
borrowed, or so change it in the process to 
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nized as the same thing. That which appeared 
to be natural to the one, would seem to be the 
result of profound thought and inquiry in the 
other. Let the untaught man of this race 
model a vase, or address his fellows, he pro- 
duces the rudest and most barbarous forms ; 
or, whilst speaking roughly and without ease, 
makes use of the grossest images. 

“We have next the Mongolian, whether 
Scyth, Turk, or Tartar—without imagination, or 
reasoning powers—intrepid in danger, steady in 
purpose, overcoming all opposition, despising 
his fellows, a great conqueror. Such has been 
his character as long as history has recorded 
his name: he appears to have been made to 
command and to oppress. 
infancy of the human race, as well as at later 
periods, descending from his far distant moun- 
tains, emerging from the great deserts in cen- 
tral Asia, and overrunning the most wealthy, 
the most mighty, or the most civilized of na- 
tions. He exercises power as his peculiar 
privilege and right. The solitary Turkish 
governor rules over a whole province, whose in- 
habitants, whilst they hate fim as an intruder 
and barbarian, tremble at his nod. It is in- 
nate in his children—-the boy of seven has all 
the dignity and self-confidence in rule, which 
characterizes the man. The Mongolian must 
give way before the civilization of Europe, 
with its inventions and resources ; but who can 
tell whether the time may not come when he 
may again tread upon the other races, as he 
has done, at intervals, from the remotest ages ? 
But observe the absence of all those intellectu- 
al qualities which have marked the Shemite 
and the Indo-Kurupean. If the Mongolian 
nations were to be swept from the face of the 
earth, they would leave scarcely a monument 
to record their former existence; they have 
bad no literature, no laws, no art to which 
their name has attached. If they have raised 
edifices, they have servilely followed those who 
went before them, or those whom they con- 
quered, ‘l'hey have depopulated, not peopled. 
Whether it be the Scythie invasion recorded 
by Herodotus, or the march of Timourleng, 
we have the same traces of blood, the same 
desert left behind; but no great monument, 
no great work. 

“These may be but theor’es; yet the evi- 
dence afforded to this day, by the comparative 
state of the three races, is scarcely to be re- 
jected. In no part of the world is the con- 
trast, between the peculiar qualities of each, 
more strikingly illustrated than in the Kast, 
where the three are brought into immediate 
contact ; forming, indeed mixed up together, 
yet still separate in blood, the population of 
the land. The facts are too palpable to escape 
the most casual observer ; they are daily brought 
to the notice of those who dwell amongst the 
people ; and whilst the Arab, the Greek, and 
the T'urk, are to be at once recogaized by their 
features, they are no less distinctly marked by 
their characters and dealings.’’ 

In estimating the comparative merits of these 
three races from their past history, we should say 
that the first-mentioned or Shemitic race stands 
first, Indo-European next, and the Mongolian 
last. The Shemitic race is to be preferred, be- 
cause it possesses qualities which render it a 
superior channel of inspiration. As such it has 
been favored above all other races: the * chosen 
people of God,’ the Hebrews, are of this race ; 
and they have been the principal channel through 
which God has communicated with the world. 
Perhaps in most other respects the Indo-European 
would take the precedence. Looking at the pre- 
sent state of the world, it would be said that this 
is the superior race: it is the pioneer of progress 
and improvement in all directions, and is prevail- 
ing over all other races. But it should be re- 
membered, that the present attitude of this race 
is to be attributed mainly to the inspired element 
that it has received from THE Brae; and for this 
it will be ever indebted to that superior race of 
which the Jews form. a part. 





The Patch of Sunlight. 

Last night, only, I was about to make a lit- 
tle difficulty—and, as Fred. says, difficulties are 
the worst things people can make, they so im- 
prove with practice—I was about to object 
something, when Fred. suddenly desired me to 
watch, and learn of Prince, the landlady’s dog, 
that had come into the room. The evening 
sky had been overcast ; the dog lay at my feet ; 
suddenly the sun shone, and a little patch of 
sunlight brightened a corner of the carpet.— 
Immediately, Prince got up, and with a wise 
look, trotted to the bright place, and laid him- 
self init. ‘* There’s philosophy,” said Fred ; 
‘‘ only one patch of sunlight in the place, and 
the wise, sagacious dog, walks out of the shad- 
ow, and rolls himself round in the brightness. 
My dear Lotty,” said Fred, ‘ there’s a lesson 
for folks who love to make difficulties. Don’t 


We find him in the} 


to yourself, because of your woman’s wisdom— 
but be instructed even by a lap-dog. Let the 
teaching of Prince—my beloved one—be not 
cast away upon you, so that wherever there 
shall shine one patch of sunlight, there make it 
out, and with all your best, enjoy it.”—J’rom 
Our Honeymoon. 
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Communism born of Revivals, 

In considering the question, how or by what 
means our numbers are to be increased, we are 
reminded of the fact that Bible Communism is a 
legitimate child of the revival spirit that prevailed 
so extensively from the year of 1830 tu 1835.— 
Upon that spirit then which gave it birth, must it 
depend for accession of members. To be built 
up by any other attractions o¢ influences than a 
sincere love for and sympathy with the revival 
spirit, would only lead to our injury and ruin. 
Unless the world therefore is again to be favored 
with revivals which shall turn men’s minds and 
hearts from material things to heavenly and 
spiritual, and from sin to holiness, our movement 
will eventually pass away; and not only so, but 
the world itself, so far as we can see, will be the 
principal loser, since it must have Bible Commu- 
nism sooner or later, or rot in selfishness. 

This view of the subject furnishes us a good 
criterion by which to judge those who are seeking 
connection with us. Are they approaching us in 
the revival spirit? If so, they are the material 
that is wanted. But if not, any amount of agree- 
ment in respect to Community politics or social 
theories would avail nothing. Positive sympathy 
with the real genius and inspiration of our move- 
ments will be found only among those who 
have the revival spirit; with such only can we 
come into vital union. The Primitive church was 
enlarged by the Lord’s adding to the church daily 
such as should be saved. That is the only way 
in which we hope and expect to be enlarged.— 
We hope and expect to be enlarged ultimately by 
the outpouring of a revival spirit—an operation 
independent of our own movement, proceeding 
from God. 

It may be interesting in this connection to look 
at the history of the enlargement of the Primi- 
tive church. It was evidently not the work of 
proselyting ; but on the contrary, it was involun- 
tary, to a great degree, so far as the church was 
concerned. Christ gathered only a small compa- 
ny during his life. The number of the names of 
the disciples that he left in Jerusalem was a hun- 
dred and twenty. On the day of Pentecost 
came a great revival, and three thousand souls 
were added to the church. That revival came of 
itself, as it were; it was not got up by the disci- 
ples. They were secreted from the world in an 
upper room—praying to be sure—but not trying 
to make converts—not praying as we have any 
reason to believe for enlargement. Instead of 
getting up that revival it came upon them, and 
took possession of them, forcing them as it were 
to become the mediums of heavenly power. As 
the people were naturally attracted around them 
on discovering the miraculous influence they were 
under, the disciples could not but talk, and talk 
about what was in their hearts, the wonderful 
works of God. They were drawn into the testi- 
mony of Jesus as witnessses—they did not elect 
themselves preachers, and did not start the move- 
ment which from that time went on to the spread 
of the Christian religion all over the world.— 
They did not go abroad of their own accord, but 
staid in derusalem, (the Lord adding to the 
church daily such as should be saved,) till the 
persecution about Stephen, when they were sent 
away and scattered everywhere. Of course they 
could do no less than carry the word with them; 
and so Christ took the charge ot scattering his 
own word, and gathering his own church by the 
arrangements of his providence, rather than by 
any organized missions. 

Paul’s career as a preacher of the word, is sin- 
gularly one of providence and not of self-motion. 
Iie was converted not by the church, but by the 
direct voice of Christ. After his conversion, he 
spake boldly in whatever assembly he was; but 
many of his opportunities were providential—his 
testimony was called out, rather than volunteer- 
ed; he was an earnest witness, but not a propa- 
gandist. 





Observation before Reason. 
In reading the account of the Creation in Gen- 
esis, One is sometimes invited to speculate, and 
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query, and find difficulties. How did Moses or 


— 
whoever wrote that book come to know of the 
circumstances which he relates concerning the 
origin of things? Was it by tradition or by 
direct revelation from God? How is it, too, 
about the seven days of creation, which Geology 
proves to have been periods of indefinite and im- 
mense length? And about the sun, moon, and 
stars being made to light the earth, instead of be- 
ing a8 modern astronomy assumes independent 
globes? And about the day and night that is 
spoken of previous to the creation of the heavenly 
luminaries? &c..&c. There is no end to such 
questions as these, and the reasonings that grow 
out of them pro and con on the side of the infidel 
and of the Bible defender. 

In our present stage of experience, however, we 
have lost all attraction and necessity for such kind 
of disputations; they seem to us needless, and our 
hearts are quite at rest in respect to the truth of 
the Bible, without attempting for the present, to 
bring to bear upon all its statements, the process 
of a direct logical explanation. We find in our- 
selves a growing continence or patience of self- 
possession, that is willing tolet some things stand 
unexplained, and that rejoices in the prospect of 
having matter for future discovery, in things that 
are now locked up. 

The operation of the Bible-game is exceedingly 
favorable, we find, to render sweet and improving 
our relations to the Bible. That operation is one 
which does not call upon us to reason, or to at- 


| tempt to break forcibly into the meaning of what 


is read ; it simply leads us over the ground, and 
shows us what there is; it leads us to observe and 
compare facts—the true Baconian first step in the 
evolution of truth. Under this operation, we find 
our attraction for the Bible growing stronger con- 
tinually and more intelligent, while, at the same 
time, there is increasing freedom from any thing 
like a superstitious or servile adhesion to its let- 
ter. We are willing to submit the Bible itself to 
the criticism (not indeed of hard human intellect) 
but of the Spirit of truth—willing to see any of 
its statements or positions shown to be literally 
not the most correct. The Spirit of truth is 
Lord even of the Bible, and we can invite its 
companionship in our reading, without any danger 
of its infusing a captious or unfriendly regard tu- 
wards the Bible, even in its freest criticisms, but 
on the contrary its light will more and more draw 
us to the Bible as the word of God. 





Scripture Geology. 

By a course of things quite unstudied on our 
part, the method of reading and investigation in 
the Bible Game at this Commune _ has developed 
a plan somewhat novel but quite satisfactory.— 
Instead of commencing, as is usual, at the begin- 
ning of the Bible, and following through consecu- 
tively to the end, we have begun at the end, and 
are working our way backward to the beginning. 
That is, after taking up in various order the books 
of the New Testament, we struck at random into 
the prophets at the book of Daniel, and following 
from thence onward through the minor writers to 
the end of the Old Testament, we then returned t» 
Ezekiel, and from thence passed to Jeremiah, Ez 
ra, Nehemiah, Esther. and Isaiah, where we touch 
Chronicles, in which book we now are. This 
course enables us to trace the connection of events 
in an orderly though reverse way. We have dug 
our way back, as it were, through the period of the 
captivity, to the culminating point of the Jewish 
monarchy. The studies following Kings and 
Chronicles will naturally be David’s Psalms, the 
Proverbs and Song of Solomon, &c. From them 
we may pursue our way through Samuel, Judges, 
and Joshua to the books of the law and to Gene- 
sis. We find this method of reading the Bible 
somewhat like the researches in Geology. There 
is much the same kind of interest in penetrating 
back through the different ‘formations’ and strata 
of spiritual life contained in the Bible, that there 
is in examining the different systems that com- 
pose the crust of the earth. We may call for in- 
stance the New Testament dispensation the Ter- 
tiary formation; then the prophets would be the 
Secondary, or sandstone and coal formation; and 
the Mosaic books are the primary granite, whose 
disintegration has formed the material for all 
subsequent changes. 





—An instance of the power of public opinion 
and the Press, occurred in England lately.— 
Queen Victoria and her consort, with their court, 
were at Balmoral, Scotland, in the beginning of 
October, engaged in hunting and similar amuse- 
ments, when the Times came out with an article 
criticising their course, as iollows: 

“Somehow or other, it jars upon our feelings 
to give in one column the list of the killed and 





wounded in these bloody battles, and in another 


enn > 
the pithy announcement of the Court Circular to 


the effect that the Queen and her courtiers are 
amusing themselves in the heart of the Scottish 
highlands, as though the lives of her bravest sub- 
jects were not in instant jeopardy... . .That which 
we have thus written in the most careful and 
guarded manner, is uttered everywhere in Londen 
in terms not so careful and not so guarded.” 

The hint was enough—in four days Queen and 


court were in London again! 





Arrival of the Pacific. 


The News from Europe. 

The steamship Pacific arrived yesterday from 
Liverpool with four days later news from Eu- 
rope. Nothing additional of any special note, 
has been received from the Crimea since the 
previous advices. The probability of a hard fight, 
and a protracted struggle, however, continues to 
increase. Both parties are sending large rein- 
forcements to the seat of strife, and should Se- 
bastopol be taken, present appearances indicate 
that Russia intends to contest the possession of 
the Crimea with the allies, inch by inch. It is 
rumored that the Grand Duke Constantine, the 
Czar’s brother is to take command in person of 
the forces concentrating there. In fact, the pros- 
pect grows stronger, that the present war will be 
a long one, and how it will end, is becoming more 
and more a matter of doubtful speculation. The 
reconstruction of the kingdom of Poland, begins 
to be talked of as the next offensive move against 
Russia, and it is said, the French Emperor is very 
favorable to the movement. Whatever may be 
the result, however, of the present state of things 
we can rest quietly, in the assurance that the 
heavenly powers are directing the movements of 
armies and of nations to the accomplishment of 
their own purposes, and the general good of the 
race. 

Large bodies of Russian troops it is reported 
are being concentrated on the Austrian frontier, 
while scarcely a regiment is left on that of Prussia, 

An imperial decree has been issued at Paris 
reinstating Mr. Jerome Bonaparte, of Baltimore, 
son of Prince Jerome, the brother of Napoleon, 
in his French citizenship. The son of Mr. Bona- 
parte, who lately resigned his commission of lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. army, has received one in 
the French. The funeral obsequies of Marshal 
St. Arnaud were celebrated with great pomp at 
Paris. 

Barbes, the republican, who was set at liberty by 
Louis Napoleon, refuses to accept freedom at his 
hands, and declares if he is not again imprisoned 
he will go into voluntary exile. 

From China. 

Late advices from this quarter of the world 
give accounts of the success of the insurgents 
around Canton, which it is expected will soon 
fall into their hands. ‘The rebels were complete 
masters of the surrounding country, and had 
driven the imperialists within the city walls.— 
Trade was entirely stopped and vessels could 
pass up and down the river only under the pro- 
tection of an armed steamer. 

Commodore Perry was to return home in Sep- 
tember. An American clipper ship had visited 
one or two ports in Japan, and met with a favora- 
ble reception. 

The English and French fleet were to proceed 
to Sitka, on the northwest coast of America, and 
attack the Russian ships and forts there. 





Matters of Mention. 

—An American citizen named Quin, says a cor- 
respondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser, was 
recently arrested at Leghorn, in Tuscany, for giv- 
ing too free expression to his American sympa- 
thies and sentiments ina cafe. The American 
Consul interfered, but could get no satisfaction 
from the authorities, until he threatened to send 
information to the commander of the United 
States squadron, then ix the gulf of Spezzia, when 
he was soon after informed that Mr. Quin would 
be set at liberty, which was accordingly done. 

—Archbishop Hughes wrote a pastoral address 
just before his departure for Europe, which was 
read on Sunday morning inall the Catholicchurches 
of his diocese. It contained regulations for the 
performance of marriage ceremonies, and directions 
for the collections of alms and church charities 
generally during his absence. 

--The railroad connecting the city of Chicago 
on lake Michigan with Galena on the Mississippi, 
was finished last week, and regular trains were to 
commence running yesterday. 

—Dr. Beale, the Philadelphia Dentist, who was 
charged sometime since with having committed a 
crime against one of his female patients while she 
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his trial therefor, and been convicted. The Jury 
recommended him to the mercy of the Court, and 
his Counsel] have moved for a new trial. If noth- 
ing intervenes to change the result, his sentence 
cannot be less than two years hard labor in the 
penitentiary. 

—Considerable excitement has been produced 
at Worcester, Mass., by the appearance there of 
Asa O. Butman, the man who caused the appre- 
hension of the fugitive slaves, Sims and Burns.— 
The fact of his presence was soon noised about 
the city; and a committee of the citizens surroun- 
ded the hotel where he was stopping, to watch 
his movements. To these he presented a pistol, 
when he was immediately arrested for carrying 
concealed weapons; and yesterday put under 
bonds as security for his appearance at court at 
the end of two weeks. A great crowd collected 
around the court-room; and so great was the 
excitement that but for the interference and 
protection of the leading abolitionists. 1t is doubt- 
ful if he would have been able to have escaped 
from the city with his life. 

—An extensive fire occurred at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Saturday last, by which two fine Hotels 
were burned, and quite a large number of valua- 
ble stores. The loss is estimated at about $300, 
000. 

—An infernal machine was exploded at Earlo’s 
Hotel, in N. Y, city, (an old establishment,) on 
Saturday afternoon. It was composed of a 12 
pound keg of powder, fixed in a valise in such a 
way that by lifting it by the handles it would 
explode. It was discharged by a porter while 
searching for some one’s baggage in the place 
where baggage is usually deposited, but how it 
came there no one knew. But few persons were 
in the room at the time, and no person was seri- 
ously injured except the porter. It is supposed 
that if the building had been tightly closed it 
would have destroyed it. 

—One of the most disastrous collisions occured 
on the Niagara and Detroit rail-road in Canada, 
last week, that has been known since the one at 
Norwalk upwards of a year and a half ago.— 
Nearly fifty persons were killed and many were 
seriously injured. 





Robinson’s Description of the Dead Sea. 

Robinson’s description of the southern part 
of the Dead Sea and the Ghor, is given in con- 
nection with his visit to the ruins of Petra, in 
Wady Musa, and is mixed up with details and 
the circumstances of his journey which are un- 
interestiug to the general reader. We will 
therefore collate its principal features and give 
them mainly in our own language. 

The south end of the Sea is every where 
very shallow, and many little shoals and sand- 
banks run out into it from the shore. From 
the line of water’ southwards, a large tract of 
low naxed flats, in some parts a mere salt marsh, 
extends up for several miles, over which the 
sea rises and covers it when full. 
the high-water line marked with drift-wood, are 
found ata great distance further South. This 
tract of naked flats lies in the middle and west- 
ern part of the Ghor. It is wholly without 
vegetation, large sluggish drains wind their way 
through the midst of it, toward the sea in vari- 
ous places. A line of cliffs run along the 
north-western shore of this southern part of 
the sea, and on the south-western coast, is the 
salt-mountain of Usdum. Several streams run 
into the sea on the southern and eastern sides, 
coming down from the mountains on the eastern 
side of the Ghor. These streams render that 
portion of the Ghor capable of cultivation, and 


the inhabitants raise wheat, barley and tobacco. 
THE GHOR. 
The Ghor, which Robinson so often speaks of, 


is the great valley in which lie the river Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. It extends from above the 
lake of Tiberias to the line of cliffs some three 
hours south of the Dead sea. Beyond the 
cliffs the valley still continues under the name 
el-’Arabah. The whole tract is a desert, ex- 
cept where it is watered by the Jordan and the 
other small streams. 
One of the most remarkable things about the 
(thor is its depression below the level of the 
ted and Mediterranean seas. The level of the 
Dead Sea is more than a thousand feet below 
that of the Mediterranea. It is probably the 
lowest spot on the globe. The depression per- 
tains to the whole of the Ghor. On the north, 
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the lake of Tiberias, in the valley of the Jor- 
dan, is several hundred feet lower than the 
Mediterranean. On the south, the depression 
becomes gradually less as you approach the Red 
sea. The waters of the southern part of the 
Ghor and of the ’Arabah flow northwards to the 
Dead Sea, through the great Wady el Jeib, 
which runs along the western side of the ’Ara- 
bah. 

The features thus enumerated make this 
region the most remarkable in its natural char- 
acteristics of any in the world ; and if we add 
to them the scripture account of the awful de- 
struction of Sodom, we have a picture that 
has no parallel. 





‘Living Waters.’ 

Ezekiel’s great vision conceraing the 
waters issuing forth from under the 
threshold of the temple at Jerusalem, in 
the 47th chapter of his prophecies, is con- 
firmed by two other direct passages in the 
Old Testament. The first is in the book 
of Joel. In a description of the same 
thing which Ezekiel had before him in 
his vision—the coming of Christ’s king- 
dom, he says, ‘ It shall come to pass in 
that day that the mountains shall drop 
down new wine, and the hills shall flow 
with milk, and all the rivers of Judah 
shall flow with waters, and a fountain 
shall come forth of the house of the Lord, 
and shall water the valley of Shittim.’ Jo- 
el 3:18. The otherpassage is in the 14th 
chapter of Zechariah in a prophetic de- 
scription of the same subject. ‘It shall 
be in that day, that living waters shall go 
out from Jerusalem ; half of them toward 
the former sea, and half of them toward 
the hinder sea: in summer and winter 
shall it be.” There can be no question 
but that Ezekiel, Joel and Zechariah all 
refer to the same thing. In Ezekiel the 
waters ‘ issue out toward the east country, 
and go into the desert, and go into the 
sea.’ In Joel, they go forth and ‘ water 
the valley of Shittim’ which is evidently 
the same as the ‘desert’ or plain in Eze- 
kiel, And inZechariah they go forth 
both towards the east and towards the 
west, towards the ‘former and the 
hinder seas,’ which are the Dead Sea and 


| the Mediteranean. The time of the event 


is the same in each of the prophecies.— 
It is to take place at the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. 

These passages become of surpassing 
interest, in view of the spiritual corres- 
pondence which exists between them and 
the words of Christ, ‘He that believeth 
on me, as the scripture hath said, out of 
his belly shall flow rivers of living waters.’ 
We can see in this application of scrip- 
ture by Christ, a great hope for the 
children of God—the healing of the dead 
sea of human nature, the sexual depart- 
ment. Those ‘dark waters’ which under 
the reign of sin and Satan have sunk so 
low, and around which the angel of death 
and consuming wrath has hovered since 
paradise was: lost, are to be healed, and 
become ‘ living waters,’ and on their bor- 
ders shall grow the tree of life, yielding 
the fruit of everlasting joy. 





Christ’s Life always New. 

We come into sympathy with Christ 
by various forms of intercourse—varioug 
acts and ordinances; and the thing re- 
quired to keep up a good flow of enthusi- 
asm, is power of originality in renewing 
these forms of intercourse with the Spirit 
of Christ, as they lose their life, and be- 
come formalities. This power we shall 
find in Christ. ‘If any man lack wis- 


dom, let him ask of God;’ and this is 
wisdom, to escape from routine—to leave 
an ordinance when it has lost its virtue. 
It is possible for us to discover an infinite 
variety of methods to renew our fellow- 
ship with Christ and with one another. 
The ‘unsearchable riches’ of Christ are 
open to us, and he is full of resources.— 
We have hardly begun to drink at the 
fountain of Christ’s riches: we may grow 
in resources of power and originality, eter- 
nally. The life of ‘Christ will always 
bubble up in us fresh as a mountain 
spring ; it is everlasting life. With the 
life of Christ in our hearts, we can com- 
mence life anew every day—brush away 
all past experience, and begin the morn- 
ing of existence. Our experience with 
reference to any and all things is not the 
great matter to be considered: the life of 
Christ is what we should look at, an] 
that is always NEW. 





True end False Justification, 

The line may be run between true and 
false justification, or self-justification and 
justification by Christ, in this way: true 
justification exists by virtue of a social, 
community state of mind and heart with 
Christ ; on the other hand, self-justifica- 
ion is a solitary, isolated act. In true 
justification, a partnership betwcen us 
and Christ is realized and recognized ; 
and on the basis of that partnership, we 
feel ourselves justified, and profess justifi- 
cation. In true justification the heart 
does not say, ‘I am justified ;’ but ‘ We 
are justified—Christ and I are justified.’ 
With that basis, we see that justification 
may start from a previously sinful expe- 
rience—sinful, so far as we are concerned, 
up to the point of our commencing the 
testimony. ‘ While we were yet without 
strength, Christ died for the ungodly.’ 
We get rid of the consciousness of sin by 
dying—merging ourselves in him—and 
confessing the righteouness of Chiist.— 
It is asif aman in doing business, up 
to this time has failed——proved utterly 
bankrupt—but he now enters into con- 
nection with a rich partner. From 
this time he can say, not, ‘ J am out of 
debt ;’ but, ‘We are—the firm is rich.’ 
So faith, and the justification which 
comes by faith, is a sozial act : it belongs 
to a social state of mind, and is impossi- 
ble to selfishness, or an isolated state of 
mind, A person standing apart by him- 
self, and talking the language of J, 
cannot be justified : he must come into 
that partnership by which alone true jus- 
tification is possible. 

Self-justification, on the other, hand is 
an isolated act. In self-justification the 
language is J :—‘ J did right in that and 
the other thing ; J am righteous ;’ without 
any reference to partnership with Christ. 
But any one who attempts te make him- 
self out right without reference to Christ, 
is certainly attempting to make out an 
absurdity. He will fail, however he may 
seem to justify certain specific acts. The 
very existence of I, separate from Christ, 
is the damning sin. Egotism may curl 
itself up into the smallest place possible, 
and demean. itself never so innocently, 
and make out so good a case that you 
cannot lay your finger on any evil thing 
it has done, and still you must condemn 
it asa hateful, loathsome spirit. Its 
very presence is mischief. It is hateful 
as, for instance, a spider is hateful. A 





spider is probably as good a symbol of 
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egotism as can be found—sitting solitary 
in its web, refusing all society. Thus the 
spider-life—the spirit of egotism—sepa- 
ates itself from the center and sociality of 
the universe,.and makesa center by itself. 
That life is perfectly hateful, let its acts. 
be what they may ;: it is damnable and 
can have no justification. For see, if you 
can, how it is to be justified. If that 
life chooses, as a last subterfuge, to say, 
‘I. did not make myself, and cannot help 
being what I am—I am therefore not to 
blame ;’ it directly puts these words into 
the mouth of its antagonist—the life that 
is perfectly opposite to it. The commu- 
nity-life says, ‘I, too, did not make my- 
self: 1am opposite to you, and cannot 
help it : we mutually dislike each other ;. 
and if my dislike is stronger than yours, I 
shall condemn you.’ For what is condem- 
nation but the prevailing power of ha--. 
tred ? If two lives hate each other, one 
must eondemn the other by an inevitable 
law. Wecome then to the simple ques-- 
tion, Which is the styongest, community- 
life or spider-life? For the strongest 
of these two will be. justified, and will 
condemn the other. 

Christ puts forth this idea in the plain- 
estlanguage. ‘He that believeth not is con- 
demned [damned }'already ;, because he be- 
lieveth not on: the only begotten Son of 
God.’ Let the emphasis here be put on 
‘only begotten’ —‘ the only begotten Son of 
God.’ God has but one Son: i. ¢,, there 
is only one social influence, one bond of 
relationship in the universe. God is the 
center, and there is but one being in the 
universe in connection with him. It is 
the play of life between the father and 
the Son, at the center, that is the reser-- 
voir of all social action ; and the only pos- 
sible way for us to have community-life, 
is to attach ourselves to the Son. There 
is no way for us to enter into connection 
with God by ourselves, as separate indi- 
viduals ; we must enter through the only 
begotten Son of God, There is and ever 
will be but one Son of God ; and by at- 
taching ourselves to him we attach our- 
selves to social life. But he that believ- 
eth not is condemned already ; because 
he rejects the social element, and that, by 
the law of its existence, will reject him. 
It will prevail over, and cast into outer 
darkness, the isolated, opposite nature. 

Self-justification implies. pride, pre- 
sumption—the assumption of a. place 
that does not belong to us. God is the . 
judge of all the earth ; and any attempt 
to justify ourselves, is an attempt to 
take his office. No matter how good our 
case may be ; to sit in judgment on it is 
an usurpation of God’s office. Judgment 
even among men, is an affair of govern- 
ment, administered not in private but in 
regularly authorized courts. However 
good a cause a man may have against his 
neighbor, he has no right togo out and take 
his horse. His appeal must be to the court; 
as a private individual. he has no right to 
judge the case. But this is as true be- 
tween man and God as it is between men 
and the state. Taking our case into 
our own hands, is an act of pride, self- 
importance, gross self-conceit. True jus- 
tification is a gift. We find ourselves 
justified—at peace with ourselves and 
God, by virtue of a partnership which 
opens the goodness of God to us, and 
causes it to flow into our consciousness. 
In that attitude of submission to God . 





and partnership with him, there is meek- 











mess and modesty. But when a person 
claims justification of God or man, there 
is the spider life, acting presumptyously— 
assuming that as a right which it has no 
right to whatever, and can receive only 
as a gift. ' 

This same spirit which presumptuously 
assumes God’s office in claiming justifica- 
tion, in anothey action turns itself round 
into an attitude of despairy—condemna- 
tion—rejection of all hope, At first view 
this would seem to be modest, or at least 
free from the open assumption of the 
former attitude. But it is at bottom 
precisely the same, It is self, still as- 
suming to be judge. A judge may give 
his verdict against you, still he sits as judge, 
So egotism still assumes to be judge, 
whether in the act of claiming or despair- 
ing. It just as much takes judgment out 
of God’s hands when it accuses and con- 
demns itself, as when it justifies itself.-- 
We have no more right to despair than to 
presume, We have no right to claim 
heaven on the one hand, or to assume 
that we are going to hell on the other.— 
‘There is no more modesty in despair than 
in arrogance. (Jere isa hard pinch for 





egotism; to deny its right to justification, 


and yet deny its right to despair. The 
right to despair is the last refuge of pride. 
When this is swept away, there will be 
no further place for it. ‘The heavens 
and the earth fled away,’ says John, ‘ and 
there was found no place for them.’ 

One of the refuges of lies to which this 
spirit betakes itself,—the plea, ‘I am 
what I am, and caynot help myself’— 
has been referred to, and the foolishness of 
that position shown, inasmuch 2s it puts 
the same plea into the mouth of the 
other side, which is already the strong- 
est. It is plainly a suicidal resource, 
putting weapons into the hand of its en- 
emy. ll its other excuses will turn out 
in the same way. For instance, an ex- 
cuse for doing wrong that is quite com- 
mon, is, that we were cayried away by 
devilish spirits. It is quite a fashion to 
Jay evil to such agencies. This kind of 
talk is good, in a pnrely philosophical 
point of view. Directed to finding out 
the cause of evil and cpring it, the impli- 
gation of spirits may be good and neces- 
sary ; but as an excuse for evil, and for 
continuing in it, no such second-hand 
reference to spirits will stand the judg- 
ment. God will take no such excuse.— 
Every man will be rewarded according to 
his works ; no matter where our work 
came from, or what spirit was upon us. 
If a man ‘soweth to the flesh he shall of 
the flesh reap corruption.’ And God is 
just. We shall be very foolish if we use 
this kind of philosophy as an excuse for 
evil. Our productions are going to mar- 
ket, to be tested according to their actual 
value there ; and there will be no going 
back to the reasons why they are so--to 
the good or bad influences of spirits upon 
us. The question will not be, What 
made us good or bad? but, What are we ? 

This business of excusing one’s self for 
evil-dojng is the same thing that wag 
seen at the beginning in the garden of 
Eden. God came to the man and found 
him hiding himself, and asked him what 
he had done. His reply was, ‘ The wo- 
man whom thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.’ 
He went to the woman and inquired into 
it, and she said, ‘The serpent beguiled 
me, and I did eat.’ God did not take 
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their excuses. It is true he went to the 
beginning of the matter, and cursed the 
serpent first and most; but he put a 
heavy curse upon the woman and the 
man. 

The truth jis, there is no need of all 
these excuses. They only keep egotism 
alive, and the point to be gained is to 
kill it. The strongest spirit in the uni- 
verse is Christ ; and he comes as near us 
as he can, and tries in every possible way 
to bring us into partnership with hin—to 
make ys drop the J and say we. In the 
we spirit we receive a force stronger than 
all kinds of temptation—a force able to 
subdue all things to itself—a force which 
cares nothing for constitution, education, 
circumstances, or the spirits by which we 
are surrounded. It is ‘able to make all 
grace abound to us, so that we always, 
having all sufficiency in all things may 
abound to every good work.’ What is 
the use, then, of studying out these dis- 
tinctions, and making all these excuses, 
which the day of judgment will scatter 
like smoke? ‘True justification comes 
in that very break-down of self-justifica- 
tion, when ‘judgment is laid to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet,’ and 
the hiding places and refuges of lies 
are swept away. When self-justification 
gives up in despair, true justification be- 
gins; there we flow into Christ, and get 
strength from Christ to be righteous.— 
Home-Talk, 1850. 





Music and Praise. 

Singing and playing on musical instru- 
ments are often mentioned in the Old 
Testament as favorite modes of praising 
the Lord. David had a special taste for 
expressing his joy and thankfulness with 
songs of praise, and with stringed instru- 
ments. He with ‘all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord .on all manner of 
instruments, made of fir-wood, even on 
harps and on psalteries and on cymbals,’ as 
they brought up the ark of the Lord from 
Gibeah. Then after the ark was placed 
in the tabernacle which Dayid had pitched 
for it, he appointed certain of the Le- 
vites to minister before it, to record, and 
to thank and praise the God of Israel 
with psalteries and harps, but Asaph the 
chief singer made a sound with a cymbal, 
And on that day David delivered a psalm 
to thank the Lord, into the hand of 
Acaph and his brethren, and he left them 
there to minister before the ark contin- 
ually, and with them Heman and Jed- 
uthan with trumpets and cymbals for 
those that should make a sound, and with 
musical instruments of God. And they 
ministered there until Solomon built the 
house of the Lord in Jerusalem, and then 
they waited on their office according to 
their order. 

After this Hezekiah in his reign, set 
the Levites in the house of the Lord 
with cymbals, with psalteries and with 
harps, according to the commandment of 
David: ‘ And the Levites stood with the 
instruments of David and the priests with 
srumpets. And Hezekiah commanded to 
offer burnt offerings upon the altar; and 
when the burnt offerings began, the song 
of the Lord began also with the trumpets 
and with the instruments ordained Ly 
David. And all the congregations wor- 
shipped, and the singers sang and the 
trumpets sounded; and all this continued 
until the burnt offering was finished.— 





Moreover Hezekiah the king, and the 






princes commanded the Levites to sing 
praises unto the Lord with the words 
of David and of Asaph the seer. And 
they sang praises with gladness, and they 
bowed their heads and worshipped.’— 
2 Chron. 29: 26---28, 30. 

Nehemiah in his description of the 
dedication of the walls of Jerusalem, at 
the time of the return of the captivity, 
says, the Levites were sought out to 
‘keep the dedication with gladness, both 
with thanksgiving and with singing, with 
cymbals, psalteries and with harps. And 
the sons of the singers gathered them- 
selves together both out of the plain 
country around about Jerusalem, and 
from the villages of Netophathia, also 
from the house of Gilgal, and put of the 
fields of Geba and Azmayeth, for the 
singers had made them villages round 
about Jerusalem.’ And the singers kept 
the ward of their God and the ward of 
purification according to David’s com- 
mandment. 

The songs of David abound in expres- 
sions like the following : ‘O sing unto the 
Lord, all ye lands—serve the Lord with 
gladness, come before his presence with 
singing. Sing aloud unto our God, make 
a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, 
the pleasant harps with the psaltery. O 
come let us sing unto the Lord—Let us 
make a joyful noise to the rock of our 
salvation. Praise the Lord with harps, 
sing unto him a new song—play skillfuly 
with aloud noise. I will sing unto the 
Lord as long as I live, I will sing praises 
unto my God while I haye my being. I 
will sing of the mercies of the Lord 
forever.’ 





The Island Refuge. 

More than sixty years ago, while on a voyage 
to the Pacific ocean, a mutiny took place one 
night on board an English ship. callec the 
Bounty, headed by the mate, Fletcher Christ- 
ian. The mutineers tied up Captain Bligh, 
and pitched him with several others of the 
crew into a small boat, and set them adrift up- 
on the wide ocean. After suffering incredible 
hardships, with brave hearts and trust in Gad, 
Captain Bligh and his weathcr-beaten comrades 
reached a Dutch port in the East Indies.— 
Here they received help to reach England, 
where the news of the mutiny excited great in- 
dignation ; and a vessel was immediately sent 
out to scour the seas in search of the criminals. 
Some of the crew, who had left the Bounty at 
Otaheite, were arrested and put in chains ; but 
no tidings of the ship or the ringleaders could 
be found, and for twenty years their fate was 
not known. 

But where were they all this long while ? 
Let us follow their steps, and see where crime 
will lead us. After leaving their commander 
and his companions to perish on the seas, the 
mutineers began to think what they must do: 
for after committing such a deed they felt 
themsclycs to be outlaws, safe nowhere. The 
mate fouod a book of voyages in the Captain’s 
library, in which he read aa account of a little 
lonely island, rising like 2 rock from the Pacific 
ocean, called Pitcairn’s Island, and this he de- 
termined to make their place of refuge. Ta- 
king on board a few of the sayages from Ota- 
heite, men and women, they steered for Pit- 
cairg’s, and after much difficulty found a land- 
ing; for the waves dashing against the steep 
rocks make it both dangerous and difficult to 
land. They found the island only four miles 
and a half round, with fruit good for food grow- 
ing ina rich soil between the cliffs. After 
landing, they stove the ship in pieces, and thus 
cut themselves off from the civilized world. 

And now, what had they gained by the mu- 
tiny? Could they make homes here and be 
happy? Ahuo. With no sogjety but savages 
and their own wicked thoughts, for ever ban- 
ished from happy England, or returning to it 
except as felons, these men were miserable in- 
deed. Fletcher Christian tried to preserve 
order as well as he could; much of his time 
was spent on a high cliff which he called his 
‘look-out,’ where he could look over the ocean 
and watch a distant sail; for the sight of a 
ship filled them with terror, lest it might be 
coming to capture them and carry them to Eng- 





land for punishment. What would not Chris- 









tian have given to undo all that he had done ? 
but that could not be, and he must reap the 
bitter fruits of wrong-doing. Terrible quarrels 
took place among them, ending in bloodshed, 
until almost every man was killed, Christian 
himself was murdered, and at last only one 
man remained alive—-an English sailor, Jobn 
Adams. How true is it that the way of trans- 
gressors is hard, very hard. 

Poor Adams ‘had seen better days ; and when 
he thought of his happy English home and his 
present wretchedness, it led him to serious 
reflection. Happily there was saved from the 
Bounty a Bible, wa | the miserable sailor opened 
this long-neglected book to find some ray of 
comfort. He felt that he was lost, and there 
he found the Sayiour of lost men, saying, 
“Come unto me,andT will give you rest.” 
John Adams laid hold of this offer of mercy, 
he went to his Saviour, and found peace in 
trusting him, and thenceforth he was a patient 
and altered man. And now there began to 
spring up in this little island.a holy Bible in- 
fluence, the tree.of life whose Jeaves are for the 
healing of the nations. Adams was surrounded 
by the children of his murdered companions, and 
these he determined to instruct in the knowledge 
of God. He had morning and evening prayers, 
and he rewarded their good behavior by readin 
to them the Scriptures, in which they ‘oak 
great delight ; and the little island began to 
bear the golden fruitof industry, and peace, 
and love. 

In 1808 an American vessel tauched at the 
island ; and what was the surprise of the cap- 
tain to find such a community in such a spot, 
and to find them descendants of the English 
ship Bounty. On his return home he sent 
word of his discovery to England, and this was 
the first news they had received of their fate. 
After a while an English ship of war was seen 
approaching the island, and John Adams then 
thought his hour had come; but he was soon 
comforted with the tidings that he was not to 
be arrested. The English captain was delight- 
ed to find everything true which the Ameri- 
cans said ; there were neat huts, pretty gar- 
dens, and virtuous, religious, and kind grown- 
up young people, with their children. Some of 
them were invited to visit the ship and take a 
lunch in the cabin. Before eating, they clasped 
their hands and said solemnly, ‘* For what we 
are going to receive, the Lord make us truly 
thankful,’ and the act deeply affected the offi- 
cers of the ship, who perhaps were not in the 
habit of thanking God for their daily bread. 
The Sabbath day was kept holy, and the Sab- 
bath services highly prized. 

John Adams lived until 1827 ;—he was 
loved and obeyed, the father, minister, and 
friend of the little flock. Just betore he died, 
a good man arrived at the island, who came to 
live and labor for the islanders, and Adams 
welcomed him as aman sent by God to suc- 
ceed him. A sweet Christian love sprang u 
between him and the people, and at the deat 
of Mr. Adams, he became their pastor and 
teacher. His name was George Nobbs. <A few 
years ago the Pitcairners wanted him to be reg- 
ularly ordained for the ministry, and for this 
purpose he consented to leave his island-home, 
and visit England in the next ship that should 
come. He had then been there twenty-six 
years, and perhaps it was no wonder, even 
while he was in London, where he was cordially 
received by all good people, and was introduced 
to the queen, that he pined for Pitcairn. ‘I 
long to go home to my little flock,’ he used to 
say. This was last year, in 1852. He was or- 
dained chaplain of the island, and money was 
raised to buy a bell for his church, a clock, and 
many other useful things. He went back by 
way of the isthmus, and was then to go to Val- 
paraiso, where he hoped to find a ship to take 
him home. May God give him a good pa sage, 
for the happy islanders long to see him. 

And now we will close this beautiful story of 
God’s sovereignty ard love, in the words of 
another, who says, ‘ Nobody can read the histo- 
ry of Pitcairn without being deeply affected by 
the results, flowing directly and unmistakably 
from the Bible, which contains the revelation 
of God to man. Jt was a fountain of living 
waters in the desert, making the desert’ bloom 
as the rose.’— The Child’s Paper. 





No Goop Deep Losr.—Philosophers tell us 
that since the creation of the world not one 
single particle has ever been lost. It may 
have passed into new shapes—it may have 
floated away in smoke or vapor—but it is not 
lost. It will come back again in the dewdrop 
or rain—it will spring up in the fibre of the 
plant, or paint itself on the rose leaf. Through 
all its formations, Providence watches over 
and directs it still. Even so it is with every 
holy thought or heavenly desire, or humble 
aspiration, or generous and self-denying effort. 
It may escape our observation—we may be 
unable to follow it, but it is an element of the 
moral world, and it is not lost. 
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